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HOW TO WOO THE TRUTH. 


Home-Talk by J. H. N. 
| & the midst of the great truths with 
which we are surrounded, it is desirable 
not to pay too much attention to their bear- 
ing and effect upon us as individuals. When 
we have an appreciation of some truth, we 
should not be diverted by the side-question 
how it affects us. We should pursue the 
truth for its own sake, and let the personal 
results take care of themselves. There is 
a liability to self-eppropriation of truth, 
and to be intent on our own realization of 
the truth, instead of the truth itself. God 
will give us, from time to time, opportuni- 
ty to rejoice in the effects of truth on our 
own interests; but it is childish and dis- 
tracting to be constantly referring to that 
view of what we learn. 

If we lay our hearts open to the truth 
simply and nakedly, without being diverted 
by self-reference—if we give ourselves to it, 
mix our minds with it, and feed on it, the 
results will tell on our characters, and we 
need have no care about it. When we eat 
our dinner, we do not stop at every mouth- 
ful to see how it is going to digest; we eat 
what is set before us and enjoy it, and the 
digestion takes care of itself. So with the 
truth, if we are simple in our attention to 
it we shall grow by it without taking 
thought. If we receive the truth as the 
word of God, that is all we have todo: we 
need not try to work it into our conscious- 
ness; it will take care of that itself. The 
word of God “ EFFECTUALLY WORKETH” in 
them that believe. 


Our apprehension of truth need have 
nothing whatever to do with personal con- 
siderations. We can take this attitude— 
we can say of any fact, “ This is true; and 
I will stand by it before heaven and earth, 
and stake every thing upon it: whether I 
am saved or damned, whether I am saint 
or sinner, this is true ; and because I believe 
it is true, I will stand by it. My personal 
relation to this truth is of no consequence. 
I will rejoice in all truth as community 
property. Ihave an interest in the great 
whole, a patriotic interest in the great uni- 
verse of God, and the truth is community 
property to all his family. I rejoice in it 
as such, and will not be too careful to find 
out how much of the profit of this truth is 
coming into my pocket; I will risk God to 
take care of that. Here are immense 
truths that are God’s property; and so far 
as Iam concerned they shall have their full 
weight and power without any side-refer- 
ence to my profit.” In studying truth re- 
lating to the Second Coming, for instance, 
our personal interest in it is nothing, com- 
pared with having the veracity of Christ 
established, and the views and truthfulness 
of the Primitive Church brought out. It 
is an abusive thing that the world should 
represent Christ as an impostor, and his 
apostles as dupes. Let the consequences to 
me be what they may, their characters must 
be cleared up. 

There may be something like what we 
call the marriage-spirit, in our dealing with 
the truth. I once heard a woman ‘say she 
never would marry a man who would not 
tell her as often as once a day, that he loved 
her better than any body else. You can 
deal with the truth in that way, and insist 
upon its telling you every little while that 
it loves you particularly. But that is not 
necessary. You ought rather to tell the 
truth that you love rr, whether it loves you 
much or little. The question of your sal- 
vation is one branch of the truth, and it 
will be in order and important to attend 
to when it comes up; but in your ordi- 
nary dealings with the truth, it is imperti- 
nent to be, continually lugging in your par- 
ticular interest in it. What would you say 
of aman’s studying the science of Geology 
with reference entirely to ascertaining what 
probability there was of finding a gold-mine 
on his own land? If in studying the sci- 
ence for its own sake he discovers signs of 
such a fact, you would expect him to give 
attention to it; but you would say it was 





belittling to his own mind, and degrading 


the science, to study it with that thing in 
view. 

You will avoid much litigation with Sa- 
tan by saying decisively :—“I will attend 
to Christ and the truth, let what will come: 
Satan may keep up his clamor about my 
individual interests if he pleases, but it is 
enough forme to attend tq the truth.” We 
can have fellowship with each other’s faith 
in that position; but if each one is study- 
ing Geology with reference to discovering 
a gold-mine on his own farm, we can not 
sympathize with each other very much. I 
can not take as much interest in your special 
concern as you do, and you can not take 
the interest in mine that I do, but we can 
always sympathize with each other’s inter- 
est in the truth for its own sake. 

You can not attend to the truth without 
being warmed by it, but you can refuse to 
have your attention diverted by that warm- 
ing. In the first place you are cold; you 
get your eye on some truth, and it begins 
to warm you, and then you turn your atten- 
tion to the warming, and get cold again. 
You easily pass from rejoicing in the truth, 


then your joy is soon gone. 


SELECTIONS FROM C. W. N.’S WRITINGS, 





From the Spiritual Magazine, June 15, 1847. 
A GLIMPSE AT LEGALITY. 


NY one who regards the experience 

and testimony of Perfectionism as a 
re-manifestation of the primitive gospel, 
will find in the circumstances of its rise 
and progress many subjects of interesting 
thought. Different persons will form dif: 
ferent ideas of the importance of this event, 
and of the train of consequences which are 
to follow it. We think it marks anew era; 
or in military speech, that it is a forward 
movement of one of the great parties of 
the universe—opening the final campaign 
which shall terminate the influence of evil 
in God’s creation, The beginning of the 
movement was conducted by him, without 
muck external show: yet its importance 
was immediately understood by the enemy, 
and all the batteries of hell were turned 
upon the little column that was appointed 
to open again the way through unbelief, sin, 
and death, to the resurrection. For a few 


years Perfectionism was mobbed, and as- 
saulted by all the spiritual weapons that 
the devil could furnish, till it seemed as 
though it was swept from the earth. This 





forlorn hope, however, still survives; and 


to rejoicing in your own sensations, and 
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the witnesses of perfect holiness have so 
far penetrated through the pass that they 
can now hear the artillery of the Primitive 
Church advancing to meetthem. They 
are re-opening by the help of God and 
their testimony, the communication with 
heaven which Christ established, which the 
Primitive Church practically demonstrated, 
but which, since the withdrawal of that 
body at the Second Coming, has been over- 
run by the enemy. We believe it will 
never again be interrupted; but that the 
Gentiles, having passed through a legal dis- 
cipline of 1800 years, are now prepared as 
the Jews were formerly, for the introduc- 
tion of a gospel which brings God and man 
together; and so the everlasting Kingdom 
of God will be established in mankind. 

At the same time that this skillful and 
desperate attack was commenced on Perfec- 
tionism, measures were also instantly taken 
for fortifying all the strong-holds of Satan’s 
power. Lxeatrry, next to death, has al- 
ways been his favorite and available institu- 
tion for perpetuating his influence. It is 
perfectly adapted to his purpose. It sets 
men upon pore instead of believing. It 
preserves the outward morals, but poisons 
the spirit. “It pretends to the sanction of 
God, while it is the rival of Christ. About 
the time Perfectionism appeared, there was 
a marked extension of this principle under 
different forms and disguises, evincing great 
activity in that branch of the devil’s ser- 
vice. 

It is to this form of evil, legality, that we 
wish to call the attention of believers. We 
think the point of salvation from sin, as an 
abstract, doctrinal question, has been won. 
The enemy is falling back at all points from 
this impregnable position, and we antici- 
pate no further serious opposition in regard 
to it; but on the contrary expect that the 
whole rising generation of religionists will 
adopt in theory something like the Perfec- 
tionist standard. But there is an immense 
amount of strength in the legal principle 
which pervades the world; and if, as has 
been proved possible, the theory of holiness 
is grafted on to this principle, the result 
will be worse than nothing. Legal Perfec- 
tionism is a perfectly nauseous combination 
of elements, producing the most detestable 
characters that can be found. It is to be 
expected that this counterfeit of the gospel 
will be maintained to the last by the pres- 
ence and concentrated strength of the 
principalities against which we contend; 
and that many fierce collisions with it are 
before us. 


We must not suppose that legality is con- 
fined to that department which the world 
calls religion, exclusively. Here undoubt- 
edly has been the chief seat of its strength ; 
but as a system is again developed in the 
world which. carries religion into all the 
affairs of life, extending the offer of sal- 
vation by faith to the whole man, so, at 





the same time we find its check and coun- 
terfeit, legality, expanding to nearly the 
same extent, and ready to oppose the gos- 
pel on every field. To meet the emergen- 
cy occasioned by the preaching of him who 
is the “resurrection and the life,” we find 
already a dozen different schemes of 
“health-reform” and medical practice, of 
equal merit, starting up for the competi- 
tion. They are eruptions of the same sys- 
tem of legality—cunning artifices of the 
enemy to perpetuate disease and death, by 
occupying the attention of men to the ex- 
clusion of God’s gift. The final operation 
of the popular health doctrines, is precisely 
that of the Mosaic law; their difference 
consisting only in the form of enactment. 
The health reformer substitutes for the Mo- 
saic ritual, A RITUAL OF SCIENCE; and in- 
stead of signs and miracles, he uses scien- 
tific demonstrations to bind his precepts on 
the consciences of the people. Thus in a 
disguised way, all the influence and effect 
of law as.a system of salvation, is main- 
tained. In proportion as persons become 
devoted to these beggarly health systems, 
will the offense against true health abound. 
The most rigid and conscientious dietists, 
are generally both gluttonous and cadaver- 
ous. In relation to human life, unless sci- 
ence includes in its eléments of calculation, 
the facts of spiritual philosophy, it is in 
truth nescience; and its deductions will in- 
evitably lead us wrong. And besides this, 
if science in its highest form becomes a ser- 
vant of legality—a fetter to bind the con- 
science, without imparting power of salva- 
tion—it is the duty of all to turn away from 
it to ‘the law of the spirit of life.’ By 
humbling human science we shall exalt it ; 
by making it secondary to faith, we raise it 
to a sphere in which it partakes of the wis- 
dom of God. 

This tendency in men to build up scien- 
tific codes of health—to solve the deep 
problems of life by the light of self-taught 
philosophy, which is particularly rife at 
this time, confirms and illustrates Paul’s 
statement, (1 Cor. 1: 22), “The Jews re- 
quire a sign, and the Greeks [i. e. the Gen- 
tiles] seEK AFTER wispom.” Now mark the 
consequence and the contrast :—“ But we 
preach Curist cruciFrep, unto the Jews a 
stumbling-block, and unto the Greeks root- 
IsHNEss; but unto them which are called, 
both Jews and Greeks, Curist THE POWER 
or Gop, and THE wispoM oF Gop.” 


The evidence of legality which attaches 
to the character of the health movement, 
also implicates all the other schemes for 
specific reform. They enforce their claims 
upon the conscience by Jewish signs or 
Greek wisdom, and recognize every other 
gospel except that which is the power and 
wisdom of God. 

We have barely indicated one of the forms 
of falsehood with which the world is satu- 
rated, and which would render it impervious 





to any thing less penetrating than God’s 
word. If we look into it we shall find the 
principle of legality running out from the 
matter of religion, as it is called, into all 
the affairs of life. In our progress, we are 
called to pierce this net of devil’s enchant- 
ment, and to conquer in spirit the princi- 
pality that dwells in it. It has been once 
done, and our victory is secure in him who 
overcame the world. An apprehension of 
his victory by individuals, is in effect a 
repetition of it; and by every such repe- 
tition, the power of evil is diminished for 
the whole: and as this process proceeds, it 
will be true at last that “a nation shall be 
born at once.” 


Home Communications. 


HOW THE “NEW MAN” GROWS. 


N being born again, born of the Spirit, 
a new life-germ is planted in us that is 
to grow forever. Now every thing that 
grows has food adapted to its nourishment, 
and grows by feeding upon it: the spiritual 
germ of the “new man” is no exception to 
this rule. It grows by absorbing elements 
adapted to its nature as truly as a tree does ; 
but what is the appointed means of obtain- 
ing food for the “new man? I reply, 
Farrn. “Without faith it is impossible to 
please God:” without faith it is impossible 
for the spiritual life to grow in us. As 
many plants obtain their favorite nutriment 
in various kinds of soil, by virtue of their 
power of selection, so faith appears to pos- 
sess the power of finding nutriment in all 
possible circumstances: every event, even 
every trial, is made to furnish the right 
kind of food. Hence societies devoted to 
spiritual culture have this advantage over 
all others, that they are able to convert 
tribulations and apparent misfortunes into 
real gain: adversity is to them disguised 
prosperity. The man is thought a wonder- 
ful genius who has the talent to derive a 
money-profit from every branch of busi- 
ness; but if he can do no more he will one 
day be thought a fool in comparison with 
him who is able to obtain faith-food from 
every experience. Rich indeed is the man 
who is rich in faith, rich in the knowledge 
of God, and rich in the faculty of believ- 
ing in things eternal and unseen. Such 
an one has the full assurance that, let ha 
pen what may, all things will work togeth- 
er for his good; and for the simple reason, 
that he is allied to the good principality 
that controls the universe. Knowing in his 
own heart experience that good is stronger 
than evil, he has nothing to fear and every 
thing to hope for. G. 0. 


All nature tells me there is a God: I 
seem to hear his voice in the ripplin 
brook ; in the sighing of the wind throu 3 
the forest trees; in the warbling of the 
birds, as they flit from bough to bough ; in 
the majesty of the mountains, whose sum- 
mits reach to the very sky; and in the 
roaring of the cataract which thunders 
forth his power. His providences speak 


in louder tones, and say to me, “I, the liv- 
ing God, ordered this and that to come to 
ass.” The soul of humanity or brother- 
ood gives me a taste of his goodness, his 
mercy and love. His written word appeals 
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to all that is good and noble in my being, 
and my heart echoes back, “I know there 
is a God.” C. A. RB. 


FAITH EXPERIENCE. 
I have had experience of the power of 
Christ to heal disease, to whichI gladly 


bear witness. For some months prior to 
the experience I am about to describe, my 
health had been quite poor; evidently the 
spirit of old age was pressing hard upon 
me: I was sensible of never having had a 
strong constitution, and it seemed unrea- 
sonable to expect to hold out to old age, 
and I had no desire to, if I must 8 
suffer from bodily infirmities as I then di 
still I felt reconciled to God’s will whether 
I was to live or die. On the 13th of Octo- 
ber I had a severe attack of pleurisy, or 
ain in my breast, which continued with 
increasing virulence until the morning of 
- the 16th, when I awoke, a little past mid- 
night, in great distress, with a very death- 
like feeling pressing down upon me. I 
reflected earnestly on my condition. I 
had every indication of a severe and pro- 
tracted sickness, and it seemed impossible 
for me to endure long the distress I then 
suffered. I felt no fear of death; I even 
prayed that if it was God’s will I might 
put off this mortal body. At this crisis 
my mind specially turned towards Christ, 
to trust him wholly as a savior of the bod 
with an earnestness never known before. 
was made to realize that in Christ alone 
could I have any hope of deliverance. I 
obeyed an impulse to deny my own feel- 
ings and confess the life and health of 
Christ, and mentally repeated it many 
times. In so doing I felt new life and 
strength springing up in the center of my 
breast, and in close proximity to the dis- 
ease that was preying upon me. A strug- 
gle commenced between the two elements ; 
the one was soothing, healing and life-giv- 
ing, the other malignant, acrid and de- 
structive. For some length of time the 
struggle continued: the good element not 
only affected me aye , but it wonder- 
fully strengthened my faith ; so that I felt 
an eabualite spirit to trust God under all 
circumstances, and for all things, for soul 
and body, and to use only such means as 
his Spirit should dictate. My will, too, 
seemed to be strengthened by the power of 
omnipotence : still the diabolical disease re- 
tained a firm hold on my vitals, and it 
seemed doubtful whether life or death 
would prevail, till at last the question came, 
“Will you confess the truth before the 
world if God gives you the victory over 
the disease?” I replied with all my heart, 
“JT will, God’s grace assisting, to the best 
of my ability.” I am thankful now, on 
this the sixty-first anniversary of my birth- 
day, to be able in part to fulfill the vow I 
then made. After thus pledging myself, 
victory was turned on the side of life; 
the disease, which till then had been gnaw- 
ing at the most vital part of my system, 
was cast out, and Christ took its place. I 
still felt soreness and weakness, caused by 
~ the destructive element, but the pain ceased, 
and the healing power of life commenced 
its operation to repair the damage that was 
done. I soon found I could breathe freely, 
and turn myself in bed, which before it was 
very difficult to do. From that time my 
health improved, so that now I can truly say 
my health is better than it has been before 
for months, if not for years. I can also testify 


. 
. 





that the same element which saved me from 
physical suffering has continued with me, 
giving me the most satisfactory experience 
of any period of my life. have been 
sensible of a uniformly youthful, buoyant 
spirit, that is satisfied and thankful for all 
od’s dealings with me. The thoughts 
and feelings of old age are more foreign to 
me than they were thirty years ago. I feel 
strong in spirit to labor for God, to fight 
the fight of faith, until the resurrection Tife 
shall have free course on the earth, and sick- 
ness, old age and death shall be felt and 
feared no more. J. A. 


From the Springfield (Mass.) Republican. 
PILGRIM MEMORIAL CONVENTION. 
One of the many commemorative gatherings 

held in this 250th year since the landing of the 
Pilgrims on Plymouth Rock, has distinguished 
the old First Church in this city— meet home for 
orthodox memories of the Purtian past. The old- 
fashioned audience room was filled throughout 
the sessions of the conventions yesterday with 
representatives from nearly all the churches of 
the county; and Plymouth Rock, the May- 
flower and its wonderful freight, holding the 
future of a great nation in its compass, and all 
the past characteristics and present and future 
results of the Puritan idea, formed the themes 
of the speakers and held the attention of the 
hearers. The church was adorned in all availa- 
ble niches with bouquets of flowers, a splendid 
vase of callas especially ornamenting the pulpit 
platform, while on the pulpit itself, the date 
“1620” fronted the audience in figures wrought 
of immortelles. 


The afternoon was chiefly occupied by a com- 
prehensive address on Congregationalism from 
first to last, as evolved from the necessary seces- 
sion of the Puritans from the church of Eng- 
land, the lecturer being President Stearns of 
Amherst College. He traced the growth of the 
idea and gave various reasons for preference ; 
that it ‘s apostolic, that it is congenial with 
freedom and republican institutions, ete. Plym- 
mouth rock, said he, has four corner stones, liber- 
ty, equality, education and religion, and may the 
pillars of the state rest upon it until heaven and 
earth shall pass away! Dr. Stearns described 
the great intellects who first held New England 
pulpits, never equaled since; and passed to 
commend Congregationalism as their legacy ; a 
church without priesthood, bishops, or authority 
above the individual church, councils resulting 
merely from amity, not necessity. He owned 
that Congregationalism is not now the power it 
ought to be, and explained it by tracing in a very 
interesting manner the way in which it was 
“ State-hampered ” from the first. The new or- 
der on this continent began with restricting citi- 
zenship to churchmen; but as the next generation 
grew, the ranks were left unfilled, until finally 
the majority no longer belonged to the church, 
and had no civil powers. At this time the “ half- 
way covenant” was invented to meet the case, 
by which men took the covenant obligations, but 
could not come to the Lord’s Supper, yet thereby 
secured the ordinance of baptism to their chil- 
dren, giving them civil rights. This compromise 
was bitterly opposed, as destroying the glory of 
the Puritans, an undefiled administration; and 
the foreboding has since been fully realized. 
After that the standard of church membership 
steadily lowered, until the churches had become 
as cold as icebergs and under the reign of spir- 
itual death. At this time modern Unitarianisin 
arose. It was really, at first, a struggle be- 
tween the churches and the “societies” which 
owned them, the struggle ending when, in 1834, 
the last statute was annulled which connected 
church and state, and evangelical belief was free. 
Dr. Stearns’s prognostication of Congregation- 





alism’s future was hopeful, and he recommended | 


fashioned sort in our Sunday schools and an in- 
crease of denominational enterprise, and fore- 
saw the golden days of the sect at hand. 

Rev. Dr. Daggett of Yale, dashed at once 
into his theme with a vehement and unlagging 
torrent of speech ; defending, nay, advocating, 
the usually decried narrowness of the old Pari- 
tans. Any man is narrow, said he, who holdsa 
strong, positive conviction. This was the text 
of a tremendous onslaught on liberal Christian- 
ity, which occupied, in one form or another, 
nearly allhis address. He referred to the Puri- 
tan reformations in overthrowing the remnants 
of Popish ceremonies, which sometimes de- 
stroyed the grain with the chaff; and he touched 
also on the Puritan idea of manliness in dress, 
which was made the occasion of many keen, 
satiric hits at fashion in its tyranny over man 
and woman alike. The moral Dr. Daggett drew 
from all he said was really that we have no in- 
tensity and thoroughness of principle in religion 
or public life since the decadence of Puritanism ; 
that the Congregationalists need to cultivate the 
spirit of that age, increase the strength of their 
belief, banish speculative doubts with a “Get 
thee behind me, Satan!” and deal to all who 
do not swallow their formulas a crushing ana- 
thema maranatha. This is the only true course 
for inheritors of the estate of the Puritans; it 
would be well for the Congregationalists of to- 
day to court some of the obloquy of their fore- 
fathers, and have no more respect for the pres- 
ent civilization of the world than they had in the 
16th century, or the men of the primitive church 
in the 4th; for to-day, as then, they must fight 
the world, the flesh, and the devil. 

These memorial gatherings and anniversary 
celebrations of New England beginnings are 
always interesting. Plymouth Rock with its 
associations is ever a fruitful theme; but there 
is danger that the godly sincerity that worked 
in our Pilgrim Fathers may be lost sight 
of. This is the true rock that should always 
be glorified. All of the grand results, re- 
ligious, political and social, that have followed 
the labors of those worthy men and women, 
are due to this element. Wherever there is 
true sincerity, there the waters of spititual life 
will flow. In tracing the history of the New 
England churches, it will be found that the 
point where they lost “spiritual life and became 
cold as an iceberg,” was where they slipped off 
from this rock. Godly sincerity is the effort 
of the inner life to talk and walk with God, 
and it is only when a church possesses men who 
do this that it will have spiritual power. Con- 
gregationalists need not worry about Catholi- 
cism or liberal Christianity. The only heresy 
to be feared is worldly insincerity. Such men 
as Jonathan Edwards, Nettleton, and Lyman 
Beecher, were the true children of the Pilgrim 
Fathers. They were chips of the old rock, and 
ought always to be honorably mentioned on 
such occasions as the above. E. H. i. 


DECLINE OF THE MINISTRY. 


The decline of the ministry has been illus- 
trated in a discourse by the Rev. Mr. Cushing. 
He selected the eight New England colleges 
which were founded by Congregationalists, chief- 
ly with the view of turning out ministers, and 
reviewed their alumni for fifty years, 1815-65. 
In that time he fuund they had furnished 16,240 
graduates, of whom 4,109, or about twenty-five 
per cent., became ministers. But, dividing the 
half-century into decades, the proportion of min- 
isters ran thus: Thirty, thirty-five, twenty-seven, 
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numbers, 688, 988, 946, 730, 757. In the last 
decade, the total number of graduates is nearly 
double that of the first, while the number of 
ministers is but slightly increased. Amherst 
has been most productive of ministers—forty- 
six per cent.; Middlebury, forty-two; Williams, 
thirty-three; Yale, Dartmouth, and the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, twenty-four each ; Bowdoin, 
twenty-one; and Harvard, eieven.— Nation. 
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DIXON AND HIS COPYISTS 
v. , 
BY J. H. NOYES. 
NE of our people who waits on visitors 
reports that a certain small editor, who 
has taken Brick Pomeroy for his beau ideal, was 
here last summer, and among other things sen- 
tentiously observed : 

“The way to make a taking paper is to get 
plenty of exciting items. I am going to make 
my paper take; and if exciting things don’t 
happen, J’ll make them happen!” That was 
an outburst of the very soul of sensationalism. 

It would be a great mistake to imagine that 
Dixon and his copyists bear any malice toward 
us, or that their object is to break us down for 
any reason, public or private. About half the 
time they give us an excellent character, and 
sometimes they go out of their way to say 
good things about us which they need not have 
said if their object were really to abuse us. 
And, although they pelt us with rotten things 
the other half of the time, the balance of this 
self-contradicting treatment is, on the whole, in 
our favor, and our reputation steadily prospers 
under it. Their objective point is solely to 
make taking books, and by that means to make, 
money; and with this in view they are as 
ready to bless as to curse. Any thing that is 
exciting, good or bad, for us or against us, they 
shovel in with equal enthusiasm. And if ex- 
citing things do not happen in sufficient quan- 
tities, they “ make them happen.” That is the 
art and mystery of sensationalism. 

I have given examples of carelessness and 
worse than carelessness, in Dixon’s renderings 
of our writings on the one hand and of our 
conversations on the other. [ will now give an 
example of misrepresentation which has for its 
basis neither our writings nor our conversations, 
but is wholly fictitious. The thing wanted for 
effect “did not happen,” nor any thing like it ; 
so Dixon “ made it happen.” 

In his book on “ Spiritual Wives” he has a 
chapter about us under the heading, “ The 
Pauline Church.” He took a fancy to give us 
this title, not because he ever heard us or any 
body else use it, but because he had on hand a 
sensational dissertation on Paul’s sexual ideas 
and practices, which he wanted to tack on to 
his account of us. The following extracts from 
this chapter will give the reader an idea of the 
Pauline theory which he invented for our bene- 
fit. Those who wish to to see the whole chapter 
may find it in the Crrcutar, Vol. IV., p. 393. 

From Dixon's ‘Spiritual Wives.” 
All the members of the Pauline Church, 


and nearly all the advocates of Spiritual wife- 
hood, pretend to find some sanction for their 





doctrine in the teaching and the practice of St. 
Paul. They say St. Paul had felt that mystic 
companionship of male and female in the Lord 
which Lucena Umphreville made known to the 
Saints of New York, which Father Noyes has 
carried out in his Bible Families at Walling- 
ford and Oneida Creek, and which Warren 
Chase describes as the only bond uniting a spir- 
itual husband to a spiritual wife. 

Paul, it is commonly said, was not a married 
man; not married, that is, in the carnal sense 
before the law; yet he would seem, from his 
own epistle to the saints at Corinth, to have 
been accompanied on his journey by a woman 
who was a daily helper in-his work. In terms 
which no one has yet been able to explain away, 
and which, since all our churches are drawing 
more upon the Pauline writings, they hold that 
men should try to understand, St. Paul affirmed 
his right to the fellowship of this female part- 
ner against those cynics and scorners in the in- 
fant church who made his personal conduct 
matter of reproach. What was this woman’s 
relation to St. Paul? Was she his wife? Was 
she one who stood to him in the place of a 
wife? Was she as a sister only ? e Greek 
word (1 Cor. ix. 5) by which the apostle 
names her—gynaika—means either wife or wo- 
man, like the French word femme, and the Ger- 
man word frau. From the earliest times in 
which critics wrote, men have been divided in 
opinion as to the sense in which the term adel- 
phen gynaika was used by Paul. Clement, of 
Alexandria, seems to have assumed that Paul 
would not have taken a female companion with 
him on his travels unless she had been his wife. 
Tertullian, on the other side, asserts that the 
woman who went about with him was not his 
wife, but a holy sister, who traveled with him 
from place to place, doing just that kind of work 
in the early Church which only a woman can 
effect. Which is the truth ? 

* * * The Pauline churches of Massachusetts 
and New York have found an easy way through 
what has proved so hard a path to scholars in 
Europe and Asia. They pretend that St. Paul 
lived with the woman who traveled with him, 
in grace, and not in law; in a word, that he was 
to her a spiritual husband, that she was to him 
a spiritual wife. 

* * * The Saints of New York find the same 
sort of Spiritual love between men and women 
in the Agape, those Feasts of Love which are 
so frequently mentioned both by friends and 
enemies of the early Church. 

Hardly any subject connected with the plant- 
ing of Christianity is obscured by darker clouds 
than the origin and history of the Agape; yet 
enough, they urge, is known to prove that the 
Feasts of Love were the results of a new sym- 
pathy having been introduced by the Church 
into the relations of sex and sex. 

* * * An Essenic spirit displayed itself in 
every act of the infant Church; the Apostles 
taking that counsel of our Lord to a rich man 
tempted by his wealth, “If thou wilt be per- 
fect, go and sell that thou hast and give to the 
poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven,” 
as a rule for all. In their eyes, private wealth 
was not only a snare to the soul—such as love, 
rank, beauty, power, health, in fact any earthly 
good, might become in its abuse—but a thing 
stolen from God, and consequently accursed in 
itself, and incompatible with a holy life. 
Therefore, say the brethren of Mount Lebanon, 
and the Bible families of Oneida Creek, the 
Apostles put it down. Did they also meddle 
with the relations of man and wife? The 
American saints say boldly, yes; they intro- 
duced, in their Agapz, that spiritual wedlock 
which is now being revived in the Christian 
Church. 


At the first appearance of “ Spiritual Wives,” 
I printed the chapter from which these ex- 
tracts are taken, and appended a disclaimer 
which I here repeat : 


Truth compels me to say that in the above 


discourse, Dixon is simply ventilating a theory 
of hisown. No such interpretations and reason- 
ings, either on Paul’s “woman,” or on the 
“ Agape,” can be found in our writings; and I 
venture to say they were never heard of before 
among Perfectionists or the Oneida Commu- 
nists. 

And here I take occasion to avow, that we 
do not believe that Paul or any of the apostles, 
either gave or took any liberties contrary to 
the laws of marriage, in their practical life be- 
fore the Second Coming. They had the theo- 
ry of Christ that in the resurrection there is 
to be no marriage; and Paul evidently dis- 
cussed that theory among the wise, and on ac- 
count of it refrained from marriage, and ad- 
vised others to do so. But it was a doctrine 
for the future, and Paul resisted in every way, 
by word and deed, all attempts to realize it by 
transgressing the laws of marriage, during the 
visible pilgrimage of the Church. 

We have never sought justification for our 
own course, from Paul’s “leading about a 
woman,” for we never believed that he did 
lead about any woman. He asked a ques- 
tion about this matter—‘ Have we not power 
to lead about a wife or a sister ?”—but. he said 
afterward in the same chapter, “I have used 
none of these things ;” and in another part of the 
same epistle, he distinctly professed to lead a life 
of entire continence. (See 1 Cor. vii. 1—9.) 
We believe he was an honest man, and have 
no idea that he falsified his professions, or did 
things which needed to be covered up in ob- 
scure hints. 

Neither have we ever imagined that the 
Agape were meetings for sexual liberties, or 
ever appealed to them for justification. It 
is and always has been plain to us, that the 
strict orders of Christ and his lieutenants, for 
the time between his first coming and his 
second, were, to avoid by all means fornication ; 
and that fornication in those orders meant 
illegal sexual intercourse. We believe the 
church, as a whole, understood and obeyed 
these orders; and that all attempts to trans- 
gress them were vigorously arrested and sup- 
pressed. We renounce all advantage from 
suspicions and insinuations that the primitive 
disciples practiced sexual communism in their 
secret meetings. 


Our social system stands on very different 
ground from that brought to view in Dixon’s 
chapter, as our readers are well aware. If it did 
not, we should not deserve the good name of 
the “ Pauline Church.” 


So much I said years ago, chiefly with a view 
to vindicating Paul and the Primitive Church 
from the abominable insinuations which Dix- 
on himself made against them, while pretend- 
ing to report our views. I will now add, in 
justice to the Oneida Community, that this at- 
tempt of Dixon to identify us with the “ Spirit- 
ual Wife” theeery, which is the subject of his 
book, is utterly incongruous not only with our 
whole history, but even with his own account 
of us. He represents our system elsewhere 


correctly as Social Communism. What place 
is there in Social Communism for spiritual 
wives, any more than for legal wives? We 
do not believe in ownership of persons at all, 





either by spiritual claim or legal claim. We 
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give no quarter to the “marriage spirit,” or to 
“ special love,” or to any other fashion of idolatry 
and appropriation that takes folks out of the fam- 
ily circle of heaven and dedicates them to one an- 
other. How much should we gain for Social 
Communism by merely shifting from legal 
marriage to spiritual marriage? Such a change 
would only make matters worse, in proportion 
as spiritual ties are stronger than legal. Swe- 
denborgians believe in eternal monogamy ; Spir- 
itualists believe in marriage by affinity ; and 
fanatics generally, as Dixon’s examples show, 
adopt one form or another of spiritual dualism, 
involving more sentimentalism and in the end 
worse slavery than common marriage. But 
the Oneida Community, instead of training in 
any of these companies, has always fought them, 
and maintained that the only true foundation is 
that which Jesus Christ laid when he said, that 
in the good time coming there will be no mar- 
riage at all. 


COMMUNITY JOURNAL. 
ONEIDA. 


The Midlanders are using the dirt displaced by the |. 


leveling for the side track, tu fill up the trestle south 
of our house. 


—The weather is generally voted to be a thread- 
bare theme; still, we can hardly let it go without a 
mention, so much do we marvel at finding ourselves 
in the middle of December, just at the threshold of 
winter: we have had sunshiny and cloudy days; 
fair, balmy days, and dull, rainy, “ blue” days; frosty 
days, and muddy days; in fact, any and every kind 
of weather, but winter weather. To-day (Dec. 15), 
however, a blustering snow-storm and a north-west 
wind are playing winter’s prelude. 

Fragments of Conversation. 

—Watching for new life brings us into conditions 
as varied and as novel as those a sailor meets with in 
his roamings about the earth, from the frozen sea to 
the luxuriating vegetation of the tropics. Those 
who watch for new life continually find themselves 
in new circumstances and receiving new experi- 
ences. , 

—It is a good subject of inquiry for every one of 
us: How can we obtain good credit with God? what 
are the means of securing that? Credits the cir- 
culating medium with the interior world as well as 
the exterior world, and it is necessary for us to 
know how to secure credit with God. God has con- 
trol of the riches of the inner world as well as of 
the outer. If-we can secure his favor and credit 
we shall grow rich, and if we do not we shall grow 
poor. 


—An inspired person can not be an original charac- 
ter, can not start off on his own motion in any direc- 
tion, but has to wait and watch the motion of 
another. Christ said,“ The Son can do nothing of 
himself, but what he seeth the Father do: for what 
things soever he doeth, these also doeth the Son 
likewise.” That is the condition of every inspired 
person ; he is constantly watching to try and find 
out what God is doing, and what God would like to 
have him do. In this_search he considers two 
things: first, the voice of inspiration, and secondly, 
the providences around him. In considering inspi- 
ration he inquires what is the easiest thing to do, or 
the most natural course to take; that is, in what 
direction inspiration points, or where does the open- 
ing lead. Then he turns to the providences that 
surround him, and inquires in what direction they 
are pointing. He finds that they invariably point in 
the same direction inspiration does; that the two 
things coincide exactly. Consequently those two 
things, the inspiration welling up in his own heart, 
and the providences of God externally manifested, 
govern the conduct of his life. 

—An associate thus sketches a short ride up the 
Oneida Valley on the Midland : 

Taking a position on the platform of the rear car 





of the 11:35 train, Friday noon, we were ina 
moment rolling across the trestle. 


I had long desired to view this structure from the 
platform of a moving train, and now had a fine op- 
portunity to do so. The sky was clear, and the at- 
mosphere full of warmth and sunshine. As we 
glided along the hillside the valley’s broad concavity 
lay spread out before us, diversified by field, meadow 
and woodland, and though the landscape now lacks 
the richness and verdure of summer, yet, by reason 
of the elevated and admirable point of view and 
the swift motion, the scene and situation were en- 
joyed with rare zest. One can not help thinking, as 
he moves along this steep hillside around sharp 
curves, over deep gorges, between high embank- 
ments, that it is a strange place for a railroad. The 
depot stations are often located in most inconven- 
ient places, away from the villages they are intended 
to accommodate ; the freight to be shipped has to be 
havled up steep ascents. But then it could not have 
been otherwise. The laws of railroad construction 
must be obeyed, even if the fertile valley is ignored, 
and the road made on a barren hillside. Passing 
several villages, the names of which have been 
familiar for years, we at length reach a point where 
the Oneida Valley seemed to divide up into smaller 
valleys and finally to terminate. Almust before we 
were aware of the transition, we were gliding along 
the western slope of the Chenango Valley, and in a 
few moments reached the station for Morrisville, our 
destination. 

J. H.C. 
WILLOW-PLACE. 
—The old ice-house of O. C. has been taken down, 
carted over here, and re-erected on a new founda- 
tion, already prepared for it on the banks of the 
pond. It will now hold eight or ten loads more 
than it did before. 

—On opening a bale of raw silk a few days since, 
Mr. Bradley found several curious specimens. of 
Chinese coin deftly hidden among the fibers of the 
silk. Mr. Bradley distributed some of these among 
the girls, and the rest were contributed to the O. C. 
show-case. 


—The winding and cleaning are so far ahead of 
the spinning, doubling, and some other parts of the 
work in the silk department, that about fifty of the 
girls who are engaged in these branches of the busi- 
ness are to have a vacation of two or three wecks, 
in order that those parts which are behind may 
have a chance to catch up. Most of the girls are 
highly pleased with the proposed vacation. 


—Yesterday our hearts were all gladdened by 
a visit of the children from O. C. Most of the 
children, with Mr. Campbell and Harriet Allen, 
walked over. They all seemed to highly enjoy their 
visit. The only thing that marred the perfection of 
the event was the lack of nutcakes in the Willow- 
Place cupboard. One little boy, after a long romp 
out of doors, stuck his head inside the door and said, 
“ Will you please to give me a nutcake?” Poor 
fellow! The jar was entirely empty. But we will 
try not to be caught so again. 

—The barn, which has been reeently fitted up for 
storing castings, traps, etc., with a new roof and 
newly painted front, presents an odd contrast with 
its surroundings: it is flanked on either side by 
ancient looking buildings ; and all the space in front 
of it is covered for many rods with a wonderful and 
extensive medley of old iron of various sizes, shapes 
and lengths ; old barrels, boxes, tanks, hen-coops, 
and boards of almost every conceivable pattern. A 
small colored boy may be daily seen working among 
this debris with a wheelbarrow: and it is pre- 
sumable that if the boy lives long enough he will 
succeed in carting away the smaller portions of the 
accumulated rubbish. 


STUDENTS’ LETTERS, 


New Haven, Dec., 1870. 

Dear CircuLar :—The course of Qualitative 
Analysis pursued at the Chemical Laboratory 
of the Scientific School, is an exceedingly inter- 
esting one. The Laboratory—one of the best 
in the country—possesses all the apparatus and 
materials necessary for making the most elabo- 
rate chemical investigations, and is presided 
over by Prof. 8. W. Johnson, a high chemical 





authority both in this country and in Europe. 
A specially interesting feature of the analytical 
course, is, that it affords opportunity to the 
student of becoming familiar with the spec- 
troscope. This is not only a most convenient 
adjunct in detecting certain constituents of the 
substance with which the chemist may be deal- 
ing, but is a never failing gratification of his 
taste for art. One of the assistants in the 
Laboratory has given you, perhaps, a dull white 
powder to analyze. To the unaided eye it 
seems as inert and uninteresting as so much 
desert sand; but by holding a portion of the 
substance in a gas-jet and viewing its flame 
through the spectroscope, you see some of the 
resplendent hues of a vivid rainbow. Beauti- 
ful as these colors are, they would of course 
have a merely superficial interest, if they did 
not show you infallibly, by certain distinctive 
lines of green, blue, orange or red, the presence 
of the salt which they identify. 

Speaking of colors recalls an interesting ac- 
count which I have lately read of some experi- 
ments on 

AUTUMNAL TINTS. 

Green, you know, is a color compounded of 
blue and yellow rays; hence the green of chlo- 
rophyl, the pulpy substance of all leaves, must 
have been produced by a mixture of these col- 
ors. Frémy, the French chemist, after dissolv- 
ing chlorophyl, was enabled to resolve the 
green solution into its constituent colors. He 
thus obtained two liquids, the one being of a 
bright blue, the other a yellow color, which 
when mixed gave the leaf green of the forest. 
This blue vegetable coloring matter is of course 
susceptible of being reddened by acids, and its 
distinct identification as a constituent of chlo- 


rophyl furnishes a simple and satisfactory ex-. 


planation of autumnal coloring. Before the 
frost checks circulation in the trees, their sap 
draws alkaline matter enough from the alkalies 
and alkaline carbonates in the soil, to counteract 
the tendency of the carbonic acid in the air to 
redden their vegetable blues. There is, there- 
fore, during the warm months a state of equilibri- 
um between the acid element in the air and the 
alkaline element in the sap, so that the leaves 
retain their natural green. When, however, in 
the fall the flow of neutralizing alkalies is sus- 
pended by cold weather, the sap ceasing to cir- 
culate, the leaves are no longer able to preserve 
their neutrality. Their vegetable blue is at 
once encroached upon by the acid in the atmos- 
phere with the characteristic reddening effects 
which we see in Autumn. The differences in 
vividness and splendor of the autumnal tints 
observed from one year to another, are ac- 
counted for by the differences in the times at 
which frosts occur. If there is no frost till late 
in the fall, the leaves lose much of their sub- 
stance during the year’s decline by a gradually 
dessicating process, so that when the circulation 
is suspended by frost there is but little body 
left in the leaves to exhibit the red reaction. 
When, on the contrary, there is a sharp frost 
in the early autumn, stopping the circulation 
while the leaves are vigorous and full of mat- 
ter, the acid has plenty of material to act upon, 
and splashes the woods with gorgeous, vivid 
reds. That the autumnal coloring is simply 
due to the action of an acid upon vegetable 
blues, has been confirmed by subjecting red 
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dened leaves to an alkaline atmosphere. In 
vapor of ammonia, bright red leaves will return 
to their natural green. This has been deter- 
mined by skillful chemists. 

I might add that Frémy decided that the 
yellow constituent of chlorophyl was more sta- 
ble than the blue. This is why the yellow 
leaves predominate in autumn. In them the 
blue coloring matter has perished. 

Yours, a. N. M. 


SOUTHERN NOTES. 


IV. 


THE CAPITOL---CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY---GOVERN- 
MENT PRINTING. 


Richmond, Va., Nov. 18, 1870. 
Dear Circuar: 

At Washington I found the people prepar- 
ing for the opening of Congress. The Capitol 
is being retouched and painted. 

The Capitol buildings, with the surrounding 
grounds, have already cost $15,000,000. It is 
hard to say when they will really be completed ; 
workmen and teams are engaged grading about 
the north front, and I was told that the plan is 
to grade down the park fronting the Capitol on 
the north some six feet, to give the buildings 
from this direction a more imposing appearance. 
This will spoil the many fine shade-trees there. 

The Library of Congress, in the western pro- 
jection of the center building is an interesting 
place, and is considered the most complete and 
Jargest by 50,000 volumes of any library in 
this country. The main room is ninety-one 
feet long and thirty-four feet wide, ceiled with 
iron, and fitted up with fire-proof cases. The 
collection of books was commenced under act 
of Congress, April 24, 1800, at the suggestion 
of President Jefferson. The Library has twice 
been visited by fire. At the last fire in Dee. 
1851, it contained 55,000 volumes; all byt 
20,000 of which were destroyed. The present 
room was completed in 1853, at a cost of nearly 
$73,000. The Library now contains 190,000 
volumes, and its learned Librarian, A. R. Spof- 
fard, Esq., has the remarkable faculty ot always 
being able to know just where each one of the 
190,000 books should be, so that he can put 
his hand on any particular book in the dark. 
The valuable Scientific Library connected with 
the Smithsonian Institution has been merged in 
the Library of Congress. 

I visited the Congressional Printing establish- 
ment just west of the Capitol. The main build- 
ing (of brick) devoted to this department is 315 
feet long by 50 feet wide, and four stories high. 
A Gov’t official was at the door to find out the 
business of all callers; but on sending up my 
card to the Congressional printer, Major Clapp, 
who called at O. C. last summer, I was politely 
ushered into the Major’s private office. THesoon 
found time to show me through a portion of this 
mammoth printing and book-making establish- 
ment, and bade me look about the rest of the 
building without a guide, at my leisure. The 
press-work is done on the ground floor, where 
there are 55 of Hoe’s Cylinder presses, and a 
large Bullock press with a capacity equal to 12 
of the other presses. These presses are mostly 
fed by women. 

The second story is devoted to type-setting 
and business offices. The binding is done on 





the third floor. Here was a busy scene. At 
the south end of the room a company of over 
one hundred women were seated, folding with 
great rapidity the sheets as received from the 
press-room below. Many of the women wore 
a Shaker-like bonnet> made of white paper, 
which gave them a rather novel appearance. 
On one side of the north end of the room, 
groups of women were to be seen, pasting 
and stitching with nimble fingers, while on the 
other was a company making up the books. 
Several ruling-machines were in operation, and 
all the various binding processes were being 
carried on by men and women. I was sur- 
prised at the uniform good quality of work 
done here, and saw ledgers being finished that 
even our old friend J. J. F. could hardly find 
fault with. Mr, Clapp has not only been able 
during his administration to improve the qual- 
ity of the work, but has also been able to do it 
at Jess expense to the Government than hereto- 
fore: the latter fact will no doubt have its due 
weight with the present economical administra- 
tion. 

The fourth floor is mainly devoted to folding 
and stitching pamphlets, and it is estimated 
that there have been 5,000 books in sheets 
stored on this floor. 

In the whole building 900 hands are em- 
ployed, 400 of whom are women. The latter 
were the most respectable looking company of 
operatives I ever saw together, and the same 
would apply in the main to the men. They 
usually get employment here only about six 
months in the year. The women receive from 
forty to sixty dollars per month, and the best 
workmen, including typos, four dollars a day. 
The Government own and furnish every thing 
about the establishment, and a rigid account is 
kept by government officials of all materials 
used in this department. 

Washington has increased in population from 
81,129 in 1860, to 114,247 in 1870; and there is 
certainly room enough to accommodate a larger 
population. It has long been known “as the 
city of magnificent distances,” from its great 
extent of grounds and width of streets. 


H. G. A. 


THE COLORADO POTATO-BEETLE. 


7 good people of this section of country, 
who at the present time are feasting on 
the “ Early Rose” and “ Peach-blow,” are, per- 
haps, unconscious of the fact that an enemy is 
at their very doors, that threatens to sweep 
from their gardens and cultivated fields, as with 
the besom of destruction, that esteemed of 
vegetables, the Irish potato. Nevertheless 
such seems to be the case. From all accounts 
the invading army is already within a few hun- 
dred miles of us. According to the Zntomolo- 
gist, the advance of the northern wing of this 
army of insects has the past season made its 
appearance in Ontario, whilst the southern wing 
is sweeping through Ohio, and has reached as far 
as the borders of Pennsylvania. 

For the last ten years this pest has devastated 
the potato fields of the Western States, doing 
damage, we are told, to the potato crops of 
those States to the amount of millions of dol- 
lars. Whilst thus at a respectful distance, little 
or no uneasiness has been manifested in this sec- 





tion, and many, perhaps, have never heard that 
such an enemy is slowly and surely advan- 
cing upon us. Within three years’ time, how- 
ever, we probably shall have fully made the 
acquaintance of this disgusting insect, unless 
something is done meantime to check its on- 
ward march. 

The people of this State have at least pretty 
generally experienced the onslaught of the eur- 
rant-worm and the destruction of their currant 
bushes, and are thus to some extent enabled to 
estimate the power of the coming foe. But 
the loss of the currant crop is of small account, 
and not to be compared with the consequences 
of the destruction of the potato crop. Although 
the warning note has been sounded, little or 
nothing has yet been done to check the onward 
march of this army of bugs. Notwithstanding, 
it is thought by those best acquainted with the 
habits of the insect that its advance might be 
checked, and, by a systematic and persevering 
effort, the entire host destroyed. Individual ef- 
forts will be in vain. Only ina united effort 
does victory seem possible. Perhaps the prop- 
er method is for State governments to take the 
matter in hand. 

We condense from the Hntomologist the fol- 
lowing description of the Colorado Potato-bug 
or beetle: [H. 7. 

The wings of this insect, like those of 
several allied species, are of a bright rose- 
color, and with its cream-colored body, and the 
five black stripes upon each wing-case, it pre- 
sents a beautiful appearance as it flies abroad in 
the clear light of the sun. It requires less than 
a month to pass through all its changes. There 
are about three broods of larve every year in 
North Illinois and Central Missouri, each of 
which goes underground to pass into the pupa 
state, the two first broods coming out of the 
ground in the beetle state about ten or twelve 
days afterwards, while the last one stays under- 
ground all winter, and only emerges in the bee- 
tle state in the following spring, just in time to 
lay its eggs upon the young potaty leaves. The 
eggs, it may be added, are of a yellow color, 
and are always laid upon the under side of the 
leaves in patches of 20 or 30. Unlike many 
other noxious insects, this larve is not a general 
feeder, but is confined to plants belonging to the 
potato family (Solanacee), especially to the 
genus to which the potato belongs (Solanum). 
Occasionally it feeds on the tomato, and a few 
specimens have been noticed by us on the 
ground-cherry (Physalis), and on the imported 
Jamestown-weed, or gympson-weed (Datura). 
According to Mr. Terry, of Lowa, it also oc- 
curred in that State, several years ago, on the 
horse-nettle (Solanum), upon which plant we 
have ourselves noticed it in great numbers in 
Missouri; and it is certainly far more destruc- 
tive to the egg-plant than even to the potato. 


AMONG THE BIRDS, 


S the Thrush family are our best musi. 
cians, I will describe a few of them that 
have come under my observation. 

The Brown Thrush or Thrasher, pleases 
me the best of all that I have had the 
pleasure of hearing. I think it is even supe- 
rior to the far famed Thrush of Europe, and it re- 
sembles the celebrated Nightingale more closely 
than any of our northern birds. The Wood 
Thrush stands next in excellence, though not so 
large or princely in its bearing. The Hermit 
(sometimes and perhaps erroneously called the 
Wilson) Thrush, stands next. It is nearly of 


the same size, and has the same general appear- 
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ance as the Wood Thrush. The Veery stands 
‘next in musical excellence. The latter is some- 
times called the Wood Robin, or American 
Nightingale. These last three are closely allied, 
and alike dwell in thick, secluded woods. A 
writer in Maple Leaves says, “There are at 
least seven recognized species in the Thrush 
group, “ but,” he adds, “ of these, two are very 
little known; and none of them are well iden- 
tified by common names.” Quite a number go 
by the name of Hermit Thrush. They all 
have the same peculiar, clear, metallic ring, the 
same wonderful blending of various sweet 
sounds. The song of the Wood Thrush has 
been compared by Wilson to the double tongu- 
ing of a German flute. All allied to this bird 
have the white and black breast, (the Wood 
Thrush lighter than the others), and are nearly 
alike in their fine brown back and wings. The 
Brown Thrush is a little larger than the Cat-bird, 
which belongs to the Thrush family ; as does also 
the common robin, though very different from 
those described above. 

Birds frequently change their location. Nine 
years ago there was a fine pair of Brown 
Thrushes near by, which charmed us much, as 
they carried on their nesting operations. Since 
then they have only condescended to give a few 
songs on their passage to more favored loca- 
tions. 

All lovers of sweet nature are fond of a 
walk in the fragrant fields, by the rippling 
stream, on the breezy hill, or by the flowing 
river. In the summer of 1865 I stood with a 
friend among the deep, shady ravines about one 
and one-half miles south of here, examining a 
curious geological specimen that we had found, 
when a new sound reached our ears. As quick 
as thought, my friend dashed off in school-boy 
glee. I followed in the same mood; but we 
soon slackened our pace, and crept noiselessly 
behind the thickets until near enough to hear 
the most charming, measured strains of music. 
Our hearts flowed out in praise to God for the 
gift of such pleasant creatures. My friend had 
heard them before, and had wished much to hear 
them in these parts; hence his delight. Weaf- 
terwards concluded it was the Hermit Thrush 
that had charmed us. 

About a year after our first discovery, my 
friend and | stood in the thick woods on top of 


the West Hill, listening to what we thought to | POP 


‘be the Wood Thrush in the distance; as we 
tried to get near, it stopped, and we were dis- 
appointed ; but soon a new and singularly melo- 
dious whistling greeted our willing ears. What 
can it be, we both exclaimed? We stole along 
until over our heads in a high tree, was a fine 
black-headed, scarlet-breasted, black backed and 
winged, chubby little fellow, about the size of 
the Blue bird, with thick beak, picking away at 
buds or moss, and seeming to enjoy our company, 
as he increased his vivacity and poured forth 
such sweet strains while nodding tous; as much 
as to say, “I enjoy singing my best to my friends.” 
T had seen him before, but little knew his power 
of song. We afterward found that he is called 
Scarlet-breasted Grossbeak. 

I had a great desire to hear the Wood 
Thrush; and made many long walks, hoping 
to hear it. 

Early one morning in the beginning of last 

-pummer I was wakened by rich and thrilling 





sounds, like those one might suppose to be 
made by a master musician while tuning his in- 
strument. Then he struck off in the most 
charming strains, and continued for some time 
near my window. I knew by description that 
it must be the Wood Thrush, though he never 
was known before in this vicinity to leave the 
hill-tops. He was heard near by several times 
during the early months of summer. Sleep 
after this was out of the question. 

Again my friend and [ stood in a grove on the 
West Hill late in the nesting months last sum- 
mer ; how changed ! instead of one Wood Thrush 
in the distance, eight or ten greeted us from all 
sides, and poured forth such a variety of thril- 
ling music! Yet we greatly desired to hear 
the Grossbeak ; and sitting on a log to lunch at 
sundown, one in the distance began to whistle, 
and coming closer until almost overhead, he 
gave us a fine treat. We began to descend, 
and were pleasantly greeted from every grove 
by Wood Thrushes, until darkness closed the 
scene. Cc. EB. 


PILGRIMAGE, 


FRIEDRICH RUCKERT. 


With pilgrim staff and hat I went 

Afar through Orient lands to roam; 
My years of pilgrimage are spent, 

And this the word I bring you home: 
The pilgrim’s staff ye need not crave, 
To seek God’s Cradle or His Grave ; 
But seek within you—there shall be 
His Bethlehem and Calvary! 

O, heart, what helps it to adore 

His Cradle where the sunrise glows? 
Or what avail to kneel before 

The Grave whence long ago He rose ? 
That He should find in thee a birth, 
That thou shouldst seek to die to earth, 
And live to Him ;—this, this must be 
Thy Bethlehem and Calvary. 


MATTERS OF MENTION. 


Dr. Jangermann, Rector of Unkel, on the 
Rhine, sent the following response to the requi- 
sition of the Archbishop of Cologne, that he 
should give in his adhesion to the new dogma of 
infallibility : 

The moral responsibility of every individual, 
an essential point of Christian freedom, is 
incompatible with blind and unconditional 
obedience. Duty and conscience force me to 
declare, that I can neither believe nor teach the 
new dogma of the personal infallibility of the 
e: and as there is no other alternative than 
to simulate before God and man or to lose my 
place and means of subsistence, | prefer choos- 
ing the latter. For more than twenty-five 
years I have taught his name and glory in the 
church, and in his infinite wisdom he now tries 
my faith. 





The San Francisco Bulletin claims that many 
of the fruits heretofore grown exclusively in the 
tropics can be successfully cultivated in that 
State. It cites as instances of tropical trees 
growing and ripening their fruit in that locality, 
the guava tree, the date palm, the castor bean, 
and the cork tree, as well as the orange, lemon, 
and olive. A species of nutmeg, it says, is na- 
tive to the State, and the Java variety has lately 
been introduced with successful results. 


A peculiar tree, called the tallow tree, grows 
in China, the fruit of which contains a seed cov- 
ered with a white, solid, fatty matter, which the 
natives convert into candles. It is proposed to 





introduce this tree into South Carolina, the 
south of France, and Algeria, where there is 
every prospect of its being successfully cultiva- 
ted. In China it forms vast forests, and gives 
rise to a considerable branch of local commerce. 
The government of British India has introduced 
it throughout the different reigns of the Penin- 
sula, it now being ascertained that it grows 
equally as well in the Punjaub, the northwest 
province, as in China. The fatty matter pro- 
duced by the trees favorably compares with the 
finest tallow, and when manufactured into can- 
dles, burns with a clear flame of great brilliancy, 
and emits neither smoke nor disagreeable odor. 
—Cincinnati Bulletin. : 





Mrs. Celia Burleigh launches this at Anna 
Dickinson : “ Oh, priestess of reform! you who 
are so rich in gifts, who can‘command all things, 
I would that you could carry with you upon the 
platform the thought of those to whom the 
love of dress is a snare. How shall we say to 
them, ‘Dress plainly ; a pure womanhood is 
priceless, all else inconsequent,’ when such as you 
lend their influence to make extravagance the 
fashion ; when you virtually indorse the Moham- 
medan sentiment—‘ Woman was created to 
please the eye and delight the senses,’ [Shall I 
add the rest of the paragraph ?] ‘and to be at 
once man’s tempter and tormentor, that so he 
may be fitted for the enjoyment of paradise, from 
whose serene delights she is forever excluded.’ ” 





The Boston Journal of Chemistry, seeking 
to disarm prejudice against the “ Natural Selec- 
tion” theory of Darwin, defines it with great 
aptness thus: “Nature does just what man 
does when he produces new varieties.” Precisely 
so! This is the gist of the whole matter. 
And, as man does it by virtue of his mind- 
power, and as “ nature” has no mind to speak 
of, this is only an additional scientific proof, as far 
as it goes, of a supreme mind-power ruling and 
guiding from beginning to end—something very 
different from that blank, impersonal evolution 
which Darwinists postulate.— Christian Union. 


RESPONSES. 


Palmyra, Iowa, Nov, 28, 1870. 
Please continue the CrrcuLar to my address, 
I do not know how to express my thanks to 
you for past favors in sending it free. I have 
read very nearly all of the last five volumes. 
I love it because it is truthful, and earnest, and 
1 do not know how I could get along without 
it. Yours respectfully, w. P. Mc P. 


Philadelphia, Dec. 1, 1870. 

The above date warns me that I have but a few 
days before the close of the present volume of 
the CrrcuLar in which to renew my thanks to 
you for its constant and instructive visits. Even 
its reported scientific lectures seem fresh and 
vigorous, and ought to be gratefully accepted 
by all, and especially by those who, like myself, 
have not enjoyed a scientific training; but the 
language of the heart, appealing also to the 
understanding, can be understood by all who 
attentively read its well-selected matter. I can 
never observe such an elevated and successful 
effort at Christian Community with indifference. 
I see in its external form and arrangements the 
embodiment of the pictures of my youth, and 
results that would have crowned the struggles 
of my life if I could have been a participant in 
their achievement. But, debarred that con- 
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summation of my early hopes and efforts, and 
life’s constant prayers, I can only bid you God- 
speed, hoping you will be able to win the hearts 
of the meek and lowly, as you have the 
admiration of the thoughtful and strong of 
mind and purpose. M. W. H. 


Fort Lyons, Mo., Nov, 29, 1870. 

I should feel lonely indeed could! not peruse 
the Circutar weekly. I find myself a strong 
convert to the great truths it sets forth. To 
read the Circutar is to drink from the living 
stream of truth as it comes sparkling from its 
pure fountain. To those believers who can not 
erjoy the privilege of personal intercourse, it is 
a God-send of light and love from the great 
source of life and power, which no other agency 
could well supply. Although we have the Bi- 
ble and other books for our study and guidance, 
nothing else can well fill the place of a weekly 
paper giving us intelligence of the welfare of 
those of like faith, We thus gain a knowledge 

.of Community life and a desire to enjoy its 
many advantages. This we hope todo when 
the right time comes, and we prove by faith- 
fulness to be worthy. I feel that 1 have much 
to do to fit myself for Community life, much 
rubbish to clear away before I can enjoy close 
communion with Christ, with God, and the high 
and pure angels of light, the ministers of love 
to asin-enthralled world. I confess Christ to- 
day to you, and earnestly pray that I may be 
faithful to confess him daily before men. I 
thank God that I have been brought to a 
knowledge of the truth as it is in Christ Jesus, 
and I hope and pray that I may be “ delivered 
from the bondage of corruption into the glori- 
ous liberty of the children of God.” 

J. J. 8. 


Brighton, Dec. 1, 1870. 
I feel grateful to you for sending the CrrcuLar 
to me. | feel that there is life and power in it. 
H. E. 


Wenona, Dec. 3, 1870. 
“Like apples of gold in pictures of silver” 
does the CrrcuLar come to me: it is always a 
welcome messenger. “Silver and gold have | 
none” to offer thee; but the gratitude of gn 
overburdend heart, and the best prayers of that 
heart, shall be yours for the good you are doing. 

R. L, T. 


....Frequently the life of a dying man 
might be saved by gentle music not too near 
his bedside. It is often only necessary to 
catch the attention and hold it with something 
that imparts pleasure, in order to sustain him be- 
yond that moment of supreme exhaustion 
which marks the crisis of disease. Usually, 
however, the ears of the dying are regaled 
with no music sweeter than the sighs and snif- 
fles of their sorrowing friends. Of course they 
are troubled, depressed, and when the critical 
breath comes, fail to catch it and so die. 


NEWS ITEMS. 

It is reported that more hostile demonstrations are 
threatened by the Chinese against the Christians at 
Tien,tsin. 

The acceptance of the title of Emperor of Ger- 
many, by the King of Prussia, has been formally an- 
nounced in the North German Parliament. 


During the year ending the 30th of June last, 
2,884 American vessels, with an aggregate tonnage of 
765,742 tons, passed through the Welland Canal. 


A nugget of gold weighing 880 ounces is reported 
as discovered in Berlin, South Australia. 

The 28d of December, says a dispatch from 
Florence, has been fixed upon as the time for the 
departure of the-Duke of Aosta for Spain. 

Senator Pomeroy of Kansas has introduced a 
joint resolution in the U. 8. Senate, proposing a 
female suffrage amendment to the Constitution. 





Gey. Hiram Wat.srivesg, a noted politician 
of New York city, died on Tuesday, Dec. 6. 


A sit has passed the House of Representa- 
tives abolishing the office of Admiral and Vice 
Admiral. 


Joseru H. Raryey, a colored man, has taken 
his seat in the House of Representatives as the 
member elect from the 4th District of South 
Carolina. 


An exciting discussion was produced in the 
U. S. Senate by the offer of a resolution by 
Senator Mc Creery of Kentucky for the transfer 
of the Arlington Estate, which was confiscated 
during the war, to the heirs of Gen. R. E. Lee. 
The Senate refused leave to have it presented, 
by a vote of 54 to 4. 


It is reported that the Shakers of Tyringham, 
Mass., have decided to dispose of their property 
and move to Lebanon Springs. The estate com- 
prises 13,000 acres of the finest farming land in 
that vicinity. ’ 


From Europe we have the following items: 
The Prussian columns are steadily advancing 
into the interior of France in both a northerly 
and southerly direction, and the Provisional 
Government at Tours has moved to Bordeaux. 
Paris has refused a formal summons to surren- 
der. Bismarck is reported to be taking measures 
for the annexation of the Grand Duchy of Lux- 
emburg to Prussia. 





A lady made a call upon a friend who had been lately mar- 
ried. When her husband came to dinner she said: ‘I have 
been to see Mrs. ——.” ‘* Well,” replied the husband, “I sup- 
pose she is very happy.” “Happy! Well, I should think she 
ought to be; she hasacamel’s-hair shawl, two-thirds border.” 


Answers to Correspondents. 


To M. W. H., Philadelphia.—Your “Ideal Made Real’ has 
been read with interest; but our poetic critic says it is not 
quite suitable for publication. Would you like to have the 
poem returned? 


To S. F. F., Wilton, Minn.—The Sand-hill Crane (Grus Cana- 
densis) does, as you state, build its nest in marshes of reeds, 
grass, etc.; and the same is true of the common Crane of 
Europe, (Grus cinera): but these are different from the Blue 
Crane of this State, whose nesting habits were described by 
Mr. Newhouse in the article to which you refer. His state- 
ments have since been corroborated by other sportsmen. 


To L. H., Sparta, Wis.—Your name is on our subscription 
list. The Crrcuar will from time to time answer your ques- 
tions. We are too busy to answer them all at once. - 


To F. S., Linwood, 0.—Williamsburg, Kaneas. 


RECEIPTS FOR THE CIRCULAR. 

J.8., Wilcox, Pa., $2.00; H. W. O., Sand 
Spring, Iowa, $1.50; E. L. F., Crown Point, 
Ind., 25 ets.; J. E. W., Elwood, Ind., $1.00; 
J. W., Providence, R. I., $1.00; M. R. P., 
Sidney Plains, N. Y., $1.00; J. H., Milwaukee, 
Wis., $1.00; 8. R. D., Winnegance, Me., $2.00; 
J. A. W., Southampton, Mass., 50 cts.; J. D., 
Vineland, N.J., $1.00; W.S. W., St. Louis, 
Mo., 25 cts.; J. J., Grasshopper Falls, Kansas, 
$1.00. 








TWEE FOR SATE! 

E offer for sale about 200 Ibs. of Farmer 

& Little’s No. 10 Long Primer type, at 

the low price of 25 cts. per lb. The font in- 

cludes combination types, but will be sold with- 

out the combinations if preferred. It is only 

partially worn. For specimens of its impres- 

sion examine the present notice, as also the 

articles entitled, “ Among the Birds,” “ Dixon 

and his Copyists,” étc., in the present number. 

Address—* Publishers of the Circuzar, Oneida, 

N. Y.” The Small Pica and Brevier previously 
advertised, are sold. 





Ainonncements ; 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N: Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 200. Land, 654 acres. Bus- 
iness, Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the 
CrrccLar, Horticulture &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, 
Bible Communism, 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0, C., on a detached portion of the domain, about 
one and one-fourth miles north of 0. C. Number of members, 
85. Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY, 

Branch of 0. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
depot of the Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of 
members, 40, Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Print- 
ing, Manufactures, and Horticulture. 

SPECIAL NOTICE, 

The O. C., and Branches are not “ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense ofthe term. They call their social system Bistz Commu- 
nism or Complex Marniace, and hold to freedom of love only 
within their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the 
principles of Male Continence. 

ADMISSIONS, 


These Communities are constantly receiving applications for 
admission which they have to reject, It is difficult to state in 
any brief way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers ; 
but some of them are these: 1. The parent Community at 
Oneida is full. Its buildings are adapted to a certain number, 
andit wantsnomore, 2, The Branch-Communities, though they 
have not attained the normal size, have as many members as 
they can well accommodate, and must grow in numbers only 
as they can grow in capital and buildings. 8. The kind of men 
and women who are likely to make the Communities grow, 
spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be sifted out 
slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood that 
these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seckers or per- 
sons who mercly want a home andaliving. They will receive 
only those who are very much in carnest in religion, They 
have already done their full share of labor in criticising aud 
working over raw recruits, and intend hereafter to devote 
themselves to other jobs (a plenty of which they have on hand), 
receiving only such members as seem likely to help and not 
hinder their work. As candidates for Communism multiply, it 
is obvious that they can not all settle at Oneida and Walling- 
ford, Other Communities must be formed; and the best way 
for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till the Spirit 
of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Musk-rats, Mink, Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the 
Black and Grizzly Bear, are made by the Oneida Community. 

Descriptive-list and price-list sent on application. 


WILLOW-PLACE FOUNDRY. 

All kinds of agricultural, machine, and light castings on hand 
or made to order. A full assortment of wagon ekeins and lifting 
jacks always on hand. Address, Oneida Community. 

SILK GOODS. 

Machine Twist and Ribbons of our own manufacture (at the 
Willow-Place Works ): also, various brands and descriptions of 
Sewing Silk, in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oneida 
Community. 


MOUNT TOM PRINTING-OFFICE 
(Watt C TY), WALL , CONN, 

With new type and presses, this establishment is always 
ready to receive orders for Cards, Circulars, Price-lists, Pamph- 
lets, and the lighter kinds of Job Printing. Particular atten- 
tion paid to Bronze work and Color Printing for Labels. Orders 
from abroad should be addressed to 

WA.uincrorp Community, Wallingford Conn, 


PUBLICATIONS. 

SaLvaTion From Sin, THE Exp or CurisTian Fara ; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cents per 
single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Tiistory oF American Soctatisus, By John Humphrey Noyes, 
678 pp. 8vo_ J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. London, 
Trubner & Co. Price $4.00. To subscribers of the CincuLar 
it will be sent post-paid for $3.50. 

Tue Trapren’s Guive; & Manual of Instructions for Capturing 
Fur-bearing Animals; by 8. Newhouse. Second edition; with 
New Narratives and Illustrations, 28¢pp.8vo. Price, bound 
“in cloth, $1.50. 

Maz Coxtinence; or Self-control in Sexual Intercourse. A 
Letter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 60 cents 
per dozen, 

Back Vo.umes or THe “ Crncutar,” unbound, Price, $1.50 per - 
volume, or sent (post paid) by mail at $1.75, 


The above works are for sale at the Circutar office, 

















Messrs. Tausxer & Compaxy, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the History or American Soctatisus, and the 
Taappen’s Guipg for sale. They will receive subscriptions foz 
our other publications, 





